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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Hurndall in his letter of November 3rd says, he has 
“no grievance.” If this be so, he might well have spared 
your valuable space. I admit, that I found it difficult to 
arrive at the precise nature of the grievance his letter of 
October 27 suggested, but surely, Sir, no one read his letter 
and came to the conclusion that he really had none. 

With regard to ‘‘ who elected the Provisional Committee,” 
Mr. Hurndall ought to know, as he was at the Newcastle 
Meeting, that they were elected by the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Association for the coming year, and 
that this is the method which has been adopted each year 
since the foundation of the Association. Mr. Hurndall 
can satisfy himself of this, by referring to the Proceedings 
of the Association, and he will then know that no “ new 
departure has been made this year.” : 

Messrs. Hurndall and Edgar surely do not claim to take 
a part in the election of the Provincial Committee simply 
because they proposed and seconded a resolution at the 
Generai Meeting, and as neither of them is President or 
Vice-President, I fail to see what grievance they have. 

Iam surprised Mr. Hurndall refers me to an untruthful! 
illustration of what he meant by ‘“‘a ring.” I certainly 
never told him, nor could any one else, if they adhered to 
facts, that it had ‘been settled in Committee to accept 
an invitation to hold the Meeting of 1889 at Reading.” 
No Committee was ever formed for such a purpose to my 
knowledge. This is altogether a strange story to me, and 
I repudiate with scorn such an attempt to bring my 
actions, as Hon. General Secretary of the N. V. A., into 
ridicule 

The only ‘‘ Committee,” “ring” (or whatever name 
Mr. Hurndall chooses to give them) that considered this 
subject, before the General Meeting of the Members them- 
selves, was the ‘‘ Council,” which met at Newcastle before 
the General Meeting, and if this is the “ring” Mr. 
Ifurndall refers to) I beg to remind him that it is a 
legitimate one, and quite in accordance with the Rules of 
the Association. Moreover, I believe must, if not all, the 
Members of the N. V. A. will agree with me when I say, 
“the Council ” is a useful organisation in the Association, 
and I do not think it is respectful to the gentlemen form- 
ing ‘‘ the Council,” for Mr. Hurndall to refer to them as 
a “ring.” Rather let him have a care that he himself is 
not being allured into an outside “ ring.” 


Faithfully yours, GEO. A. BANHAM, 
CAMBRIDGE. Hon. Gen. Sec. N. V. A. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE FOOT. 
‘ Army VETERINARY ScHooL, ALDERSHOT. 
Drar Sir, 

Since the discussion on my paper, read at Newcastle last 

July, I have been attempting to devise some delicate appar- 
atus, which would definitely destroy or establish the theory 
of the expansion and contraction of the hoof. 
_ Ihave succeeded in arranging two exceedingly delicate 
instruments ; one electrical, the other a very sensitive guage 
with a multiplying index: by means of these instruments 
the expansion of the foot is definitely proved. 

anticipate some interesting additions to our knowledge 
of the physiology of the foot, when all the lessons which 
these instruments are capable of teaching have been learned. 

The investigatious will be published when completed. 


Yours truly, FRED. SMITH. 
HORSE TAX. 


Desr Sir, 


PF sang pleased to see in your Editorial Notes of the issue 
rn 10th, your remarks reminding the veterinary pro- 
pony * the proposed horse tax. I quite endorse all you 
all } and I think that if every veterinary surgeon would use 

us influence with Members of Parliament, our claim 
would be supported. 
aie ave written to several, and have received favourable 

eee. Yours faithfully, 
J. McGAVIN. 


ROARING IN HORSES. 
Sir, 


As your journal has at various times touched on the 
above .topic, I hope that the following remarks may prove 
of interest to your readers as throwing some light on the 
reported discovery of a ‘‘ cure.” 

Though the subject has occupied really eminent scientific 
men, comparatively little has been heard of their work, 
but, if deterred by professional etiquette from competing 
for it, they are none the less entitled to public recognition. 

The Brown Institute has, during the past eighteen 
months, been the scene of action of such a man. A sur- 
geon by profession, he turned his attention to this subject 
and wrought at it with the simple expectation of receiving 
the thanks of the persons to whom his efforts would be of 
most benefit—ourselves. The value of his work was 
recognized by the Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the 
Army, who, very shortly after learning of it, viz: in 
June of this year, caused two operations to be performed 
by an “ original” method. 

The subsequent distribution of the Army Reports and 
the letters of his subordinate in the lay press gave a 
publicity to the matter, which, I am sure, none now |more 
deeply deplore than Dr. Fleming himself, and created an 
impression in the public mind that ‘‘ roaring” must soon 
cease to exist. Such was the enthusiasm excited, in fact, 
that the learned doctor, for the time being, might aptly 
have been described as a ‘roaring’ lion, though his 
operation has proved anything but a ‘ roaring” success. 

The lengthy article on the subject in the ‘“ Star,” for 


having lately been authenticuted, it is the only personal 
account of the operation published. In the absence of 
other printed references, I am happy to be able to furnish 
your readers with the description verbally given by Dr. 
Fleming, before the Southern Counties’ Veterinary Medical 
Association, and afterwards repeated at Manchester to the 
Lancashire Society. é‘ 

On’ these occasions, Dr. Fleming stated that in his 
opinion the noise was produced by the relaxed vocal cord 
—not by the arytenoid cartilage—that his operation con- 
sisted in the removal of the affected vocal cord, with that 
portion of the arytenoid cartilage to which it is attached, 
and he endeavoured to draw a parallel between the human 
vocal vords when the voice is used, and those of the horse 
in the condition known as * roaring.” 


In speech the vocal cords are approximated, rendered 
parallel, tension is put on them, both are used, and the 
vibratioa is produced only during expiration. 

In .‘* abductor paralysis” the vocal cord is not 
brought near its neighbour, it is not parallel to it, instead 
of being tense, it is relaxed, only one vocal cord is 
commonly affected, the noise is heard during inspiration 
and, excepting Dr. Fleming himself, there is no authority 
for considering that it is produced by the vocal cord. 


In reference to the above, how singular it is that no one 
has ever yet perfectly succeeded in describing Dr. Fleming’s 
modus operandi.” 

Professor F. Smith, who should know (having performed 
the operation frequently) mentions it in the July number 
of the Veterinary Journal, as removal of the left vocal 
cord—Méller had practised this more than a year before— 
but Dr. Fleming tell us a few pages further on, that this ‘is 
not quite exact, as the manual details and, indeed, the entire 
operation, have been considerably modified.” In justice to 
Professor Smith, I should mention that it is reported that 
he expressed his disapproval of it at the Meeting at New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Apparently this operation is undergoing 
a process of evolution and alteration, and as Dr. Fleming 
has never quite settled in his own mind in what it really 
consists, he can scarcely be expected to furnish a clear and 
lucid explanation of it. 

To show, moreover, how one’s best efforts in this direction 
sometimes go amiss, I will quote from an Editorial in th: 
Veterinary Journal for October ‘‘ That operative inte.- 
ference ... . can be successfully invoked will be ev.dent 
when it is stated that, of thirty roarersjoperated on, twenty- 
two have been cured of their infirmity.” Now, I know 
| that many persons so far misunderstood the purpose of 


June 13th last, is not only interesting but valuable, because,~ 
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the writer, as to consider that he had cured those twenty- 
two horses. 

That nothing, however, was further from his thoughts, 
is clearly shown in the next issue, where all this success 
is attributed to its true source—Dr. Miller—and further, 
although the writer was totally unacquainted with that 
gentleman on October 12th,t he has since (‘‘ Veterinary 
Journal,” November) acquired so ardent an admiration for 
him as to term him ‘our friend and worthy colleague.” 
I may mention parenthetically, that between the two issues 
of the ‘* Veterinary Journal” a good deal of correspondence 
on the subject had appeared in the “Star” and ‘‘ Standard” 
newspapers. 

It is very pleasing to see the doctor thus noising abroad 
the fame of real scientists, but, as mistakes have occurred 
during the process, and certain persons have even been led 
to believe that the work was his own, I hope that that 
gentleman will next month complete the partial explana- 
tion he has thus begun and assign, not the success in 
treatment only, but tie ‘ operation” also, to its real 
source, and make some mention of the description of it 
given by Friedberger and Frohnen in the Lehrbuchder 
Specillen Pathologie and Therapie der Hausthiere (Vol. II. 
pp. 2, 9), which was published nearly two years ago. 


The Veterinary Journal, which this month proves in- 
teresting, contains an Editorial avowedly dealing with 
‘‘Operations on the larynx.” It consists, in effect, of a 
panegyric on the writer, and a vigorous attack on a Member 
of the College of Surgeons, and is marked, in that portion 
dealing with Dr. Fleming's reported ‘ cure,” by a breadth 
and vagueness much admired in Parliament but scarcely 
befitting a scientific publication. We are told, for instance, 
that ‘‘a great addition has been made to our knowledge of 
laryngeal physiology ”—a statement which might have re- 
ceived greater credence had the author of it proved more 
communicative. ‘Then, again, 1 wonder why Dr. Fleming 
is so anxious to impress on his reader that no one had ever 
opened the larynx before his own operations, ‘‘ at least in 
this Country?” The phrase occurs twice—once in the Ve- 
terinary Journal for July, and once in that for November. 


If Dr. Fleming is acting on behalf of the “ worthy 
colleague” aforementioned, that gentleman is to be con- 
gratulated on the choice of so sagacious an agent, but if 
on his own behalf, surely the learned doctor cannot delude 
himself with the hope that he will be allowed to pose as the 
‘‘inventor”’ of an operation which was performed abroad 
long ago. After the last six months’ sanguine announce- 
ments, the concluding sentence of this editorial—* We 
shall hope to show still better results”—reminds one 
forcibly of the old latin aphorism, ‘* Mons parturiunt, ete.” 

In addition to the terse and pithy explanation in the 
‘Star’ newspaper, so well adapted to the unquestioning 


+ Letter in ‘‘ Standard,” October 13th. 
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and uninstructed audience addressed, other descriptions (as 
I have shown) have been verbally furnished by Dr. Fleming ; 
none of which, unfortunately, have found their way into 
print, while, still more to be deplored, his letters contributed 
to the lay press, far from clearing up the obscurity on this 
point, only leave us more befogged than ever. 

The following extracts are (a) from the ‘‘ Star,” June 
13th ; and (b) from the ‘‘ Standard,” October 13th. 


(a) ‘I have already performed successfully on two horses. 
I have a batch to operate on next at Manchester, and the 
result of my operation on these will give a fair test as to the 
value of my cure.” ; 

(b) ‘I have not, within the last five years, performed any 
operation on horses for the relief or cure of roaring. 


(a) ‘The disease is very old indeed, and remedies have 
been tried by any number of professors.” 

(b) *‘ Instead of many others having attempted operation 
on the horse’s larynx, for the removal of roaring, as Mr. 
Dollar would have your readers believe, the number is ex- 
tremely small, and might be counted on fewer fingers than 
are on both hands.” 


(a) ‘* Well yes,” said the doctor, with becoming modesty, 
‘it is an important operation, I think, and it does get rid 
of a very serious disease . . . all have failed to accomplish 
what I believe my cure will... I feel confident it will 
succeed,” etc. 

(b) ‘* I have, therefore, never eulogised any operation.” 


Four months have witnessed a great change in Dr. Flem- 
ing’s opinions, as the above conflicting statements bear 
witness. The announcement that he has never performed 
‘*his own” operation, opens up a long vista of possibilities 
for future inventors, (sic), and leads one to ask: ‘ Does he 
rank as a surgeon for the same reason which constitutes him 
an anatomist, viz., because he has translated a book on the 
subject ’’? 

In the previous connection, I notice that, though once so 
eager to avail himself of the pages of the ‘“‘ Star,”’ he recently 
gravely questioned, through that same publication, the 
propriety of discussing his operation in lay columns. 

Much more might be said on the subject of this “ cure,” 
but in the foregoing I have only sought to show how easily 
one may take rank with the best workers of the day, 
provided one quality only, exist in abundance. 

Dr. Fleming’s claims to the reputation of discoverer, 
seem chiefly to rest on an unpublished invention, founded 
on a false apprehension of pathology, questionable in origin 
and uncertain in results; repudiated even by the person 
first employed to perform it and unsupported by the approval 
of any one competent tribunal, or representative profes- 
sional body. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JNO. A. W. DOLLAR. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We have this week added eight columns to The 
Record which enables us to publish an accumulation 
of matter before it becomes stale. It would not be 
difficult to utilise the increased space every week, 
as we are thankful to say the time has apparently 
passed when articles and cases could only be ob- 
tained by the most pressing applications. We can 
scarcely yet see our way to a permanent enlarge- 
ment, and we must for a little longer resort to 
occasional extra columns to clear up the excess 
matter which we trust will continue to be supplied 
by our contributors. Only a few days since there 
was a meeting of the Lincolnshire Veterinary 
Medical Seciety ; on Friday the Royal Counties held 
their meeting, and only a few more days will elapse 
before the Central hold theirs. Reports of these 
meetings we hope to obtain and publish at an early 
date. Anticipation of this flood of matter was one 
reason why we deemed it advisable to clear out the 
Editorial drawer by filling a few extra columns and 
thus making room for the latest communications. 
This note is not to be understood as a warning that 
our correspondents may stay their hand; on the 
contrary it is intended to indicate that too much 
cannot be sent, and that whenever we have an excess, 
we shall not allow it to lie idle if an extra page or 
two of The Record will permit its publication to 
the profession. 


It is always unsafe to found a positive opinion on 
professional evidence when reported by an unskilled 
hand. The daily papers frequently contain reports 
of technical cases such as cruelty to animals, breach 
of warranties, or accidents to animals, in which 
facts are omitted, or opinions misrepresented in 
such a way as to quite puzzle a professional reader 
who has to reconcile the verdict with the account 
published. Possibly this may explain_the decision 


arrived at by the bench of magistrates, of which | 


Lord Bath was chairman, in a case of Cruelty to 
4 Bullock, printed in another column. 

The animal fell and broke its leg, the defendant 
is said to have then attempted to drive it some 
hundreds of yards to a slaughter-house. A veteri- 
nary practitioner gives evidence that this is not 
cruelty, and that no pain would be caused if the 


injured leg were not put to the ground during pro- 
gression. Lord Bath decides that no cruelty has 
been committed, expresses the opinion that three or 
four hundred yards for a broken-legged animal to 
be driven is a trivial matter, and the case is dis- 
missed, If the facts are as reported, we fancy the 
evidence is not such as would be given by any man 
of standing in the profession, and that Lord Bath 
would find some difficulty in getting his decision 
upheld in a superior Court. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that_any man who attempted to drive an animal 
with a broken leg even fifty yards in the Metropolis 
would be immediately taken into custody, and that 
his punishment would be one “without the option 
of a fine.” 

We respectfully direct the attention of all whom 
it may concern to the extract on “Mercy,” re- 
printed from The Globe alongside of the report of 
the case under notice. 


The course of lectures delivered annually by the 
Medical Superintendent of the Brown (Animals) 
Institute commenced on Wednesday last. The 
subject chosen by Professor Victor Horsley for this 
years course is “ Epilepsy.’ 

The lectures are given at the University of 
London, and are free to the public. Two were 
given this week; the remaining three will be de- 
livered next week. We hope to be able to publish 
a short summary of them when completed. 


A correspondent suggests that we should devote 
a column to “Inquiries and answers.” If we 
thought it would be advantageous to our readers, 
we should do so. It seems to us that this step 
would not facilitate the elucidation of any question 
but would, on the contrary limit the space for 
questions and confine the answers too much to the 
staff of the paper. 

At present all our columns are open to letters or 
articles concerning scientific or professional ques- 
tions. Each communication meets the eye (we 
hope so) of all our subscribers, and possibly of other 
members of the profession. We trust that any 
letter asking for advice, or any article suggesting 
a difficulty in diagnosis or in treatment, will always 
draw a response from some reader whose experience 
may enable him to offer assistance 
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CLINICAL NOTES. 


FLATULENT COLIC— 
PUNCTURE OF THE BOWEL—RECOVERY. 


By Joun Hammonp, M.R.C.Y.S. 


T ain induced to send you an account of the above 
being under the impression that more benefit is to 
be derived by practitioners from the publication of 
the details of diseases of every day occurrence, than 
those rare and occult cases that we are only occasion- 
ally called upon to treat. 


On July 8th I was hurriedly summoned to see a 
valuable cart foal, the property of a nobleman who 
lives about five miles distant, reported to be ‘blown 
and suffering from colic.” On my arrival I elicited 
the following information from the attendant. The 
patient and his dam had been grazed on an adjoin- 
ing pasture during the day, and occupied a loose box 
by night. ‘Their food consisted of the grass they 
ate on the meadow in addition to which they received 
a few oats and an ad libitum supply of cut vetches 
and rye. ‘The man first observed the foal to be amiss 
about 1 p.m., and when seen by me at 8 p.m. he 
presented the following symptoms. He was suffer- 
ing from continuous pain of a subacute nature. The 
abdomen was immensely distended and resonant on 
percussion, Respiration difficult and principally 
thoracic. Pulse 100 and feeble, temp. 103 F. Mucus 
membranes congested and extremities cold. Body 
bedewed with perspiration. When compelled to 
move the animal reeled, but did not attempt to lie 
down, Death being imminent from the results of 
the extreme abdominal distention, I at once punctured 
the bowel with a fine trocar on the off side. This 
gaveexit to a quantity of foul smelling gas and a little 
dirty fluid. The distressing symptoms were almost 
immediately relieved. An oleagenous purge was 
now administered, hot water rugs applied to the 
body, and strict injunctions given to have all solid 
food withheld, 


July 9th. The bowels have responded to the oil 
and clysters, and our patient sucks well and is 
anxious for other food. Pulse 60 and stronger. 
‘Temp. 102 F. Respiratory movements almost natural. 
No untoward symptoms developed, and from this 
day the foal made a rapid recovery. 


Remarks. 'Vhis is an example of the class of cases 
a country veterinary surgeon is frequently called to 
attend in the summer months, In the equine race 
the large bowels are the usual seat of abnormal 
fermentative changes, consequently the medicinal 
ugents exhibited have to travel some considerable 
distance before being brought into actual contact 
with the gases they are intended to condense, and 
during this transit no doubt they become partially 
absorbed and their chemical properties altered by 
the intestinal secretions, When therefore there is 


piration, and she was slightly tympanitic. 


danger of death from rupture of the bowels or 
asphyxia, surgical interference is imperative, and I 
am pleased to see puncturing the bowel for the relief 
of Tympanitis in the horse is held in higher estima- 
tion by veterinarians of the present day than 
formerly. When the operation is performed early 
and with a small instrument the danger of peritonitis 
is infinitesimal, but it is often brought into dis- 
repute through being resorted to for the relief of 
the distention when actual twist of the bowels exists, 
and a fatal issue is then of course inevitable. 


INTESTINAL APOPLEXY. (?) 
By Henry Tuompson, M.R.C.V.S., Aspatria. 


A thoroughbred brown mare, aged, with foal at 
foot, the property of Mr. Thomas Carr, Grapes’ 
Hotel, Aspatria, was on the forenoon of the 24th 
August found in the field showing colicky pains, 
and from the appearance of the ground had been 
more or less pained for some time. She was 
brought home, and in my absence, Mr. Frank Shore 
(veterinary student) administered about noon a 
sedative colic draught. 

This had no effect, as the animal continued to 
lie down, get up, and roll about the box. At 3 p.m. 
he administered a ball, containing :— 


Chloral Hydrate Ziv. 
Carbonate of Ammonia _3iv. 
Carbolic Acid, crystalized xxx grs. 


Slight tympany being present, enemata of To- 
bacco were given, but as the pain still continued, at 
5.30 p.m. another ball same as above was ad- 
ministered. 


On my arrival home, about 7 p.m., I found the 
mare lying on her side quite easy, in which position 
she had been about thirty minutes. I waited 
another half hour, when she got up, walked round 
the box, ‘sniffed the ground, pawed several times 
with her fore feet, and made frequent attempts to 
lie down. The pulse being full and strong, eyelids 
congested, breathing slightly accelerated, nostrils 
dilated, temperature normal, but there was no pers- 
We had 
a great difficulty in keeping her up duritig ex- 
amination; five quarts of blood were abstracted 
from Jugular and the following draught given :— 


Tinct. of Opii ij. 
(Fleming’s) Tinct. Aconite xvm. 
Oleum Lini 3X. 


supplemented by a warm water injection, but there 
was no abatement of the symptoms. At midnight 
xxxm of Morphia was injected hypodermically, 
which had a good effect. The animal laid quiet 
until 7 o’clock next morning, at which time the pain- 


ful symptoms were renewed. She was then given :— 


(Fleming’s) Tinct. of Aconite xxm. 
Oleum Lini 5x. 
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and Linimentum Cantharides was applied to the 
abdomen without any apparent benefit. Warm 
water injections were continued every four 
hours. The mare continued more or less pained 
until six o’clock on the morning of the 26th, when 
she expired. The Hypodermic injection of Morphia, 
thirty minims, was the only medicinal agent that 
had any effect in soothing and keeping her quiet, 
as after its introduction she would lie three or four 
hours quite easy, but could never stand any length 
of time. The mare all along showed symptoms of 
gut-tie while on her feet, but the absence of pers- 
piration, and the ease she had when lying on her 
side puzzled me not a little, and I concluded, in 
my own mind that she had intussuseption of the 
small intestines. 


On making post-mortem I found about 18 to 20 
inches of the Iliac portion of the small intestine 
like a huge black pudding. Hoemorrhage had 
taken place to such an extent that between the 
serous and mucus coats clotted blood was found 
encircling the intestine, so much so that I had great 
difficulty in passing my finger into the alimentary 
passage. 

Posteriorly at a distance of about 2 feet another 
patch of clotted blood was found, but it did not 
surround the intestine like the larger one. I think 
the case an interesting one, and for want of a better 
name I call it Intestinal Apoplexy. 


TWO CASES or COMMINUTED FRACTURE or 
THE OS SUFFRAGINIS. 
By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S. 


During the year 1887, I was called to see a 
thoroughbred horse, aged 12 years, reported as having 
broken his off hind leg It appears, that whilst 
the horse was being held by a boy, somehow he 
slipped his bridle and ran away for about two 
hundred yards, on a level country road before he 
was stopped; it was noticed that he was lame in 
the off hind limb. 


Iie could put weight on the foot, and when 
moved did not seem to limp much. Whilst stand- 
ing he would hold the limb up and shake the 
pastern, so that the foot would swing laterally. 
On manipulation, crepitis could be felt and heard— 
the bone was completely smashed. There was not 
much swelling of the pastern to be seen. The 
horse was taken into a field close by and shot. On 
dissecting the skin over the pastern there was’ to 
he seen blood extravasation extending from above 
the fetlock down to the coronet. The limb from 
the fetlock was boiled. and we counted over one 
hundred pieces of bone—the remains of the os 
sitffraginis; three pieces of the upper third of the 
hone being the size of a filbert, the remaining 
portions being from the size of hemp seeds to the 
size of peas. 


The point of interest in this case, is that it oc- 
curred on a country road, where the animal was 
not likely to slip. 

The subject of the second case was a high-stepping 
brown nag mare, aged eight years. It appears 
whilst she was being driven along the Tottenham 
Court Road, on September 13th, 1888, she was 
noticed to have put her foot on a _ projecting 
portion of a tram rail belonging to the Steam 
Tram Company, and to twist the near fore pastern 
in a corkscrew fashion, and she commenced to hop 
on three limbs. The mare seemed in great pain 
and she could not bear to put much weight on the 
foot; the pastern did not seem to be swollen. 
On manipulation, crepitus could be felt and heard 
in the upper portion of the os suffraginis. She 
was destroyed. The blood extravasation extended 
from above the fetlock to the foot, as in the above 
case. Only the upper half of the os suffraginis 
was fractured; it was smashed into about twenty 
pieces. Probably the twisting of the inferior 
articular surface of the metacarpal bone on the 
superior articular surface of the os suffraginis, 
whilst the foot is being placed on the ground, 
accounts for the cause of the majority of cases of 
fractured pasterns. 

The Tramway Company compensated the owner 
for his loss. 


EXTENSIVE DISEASE IN A FOAL. 
By B. Freer, M.R.C.V.S. 


On Saturday, Nov. 10, I was requested to call at 
a farm two miles distant and look at a foal, the first 
time I passed. This happened the same day, and 
I was shown a well bred filly foal about seven 
month old, that had been brought with her dam on 
the previous day from another farm, a distance of 
about eight miles. They had only noticed that she 
moved rather stiffly, and had rubbed nearly all the 
hair off her tail. She had travelled all night until 
about two miles from her destination, where she 
lay down for a few minutes as if in. pain, but 
suddenly jumped up and continued her journey. 
apparently well. As she had never been handled I 
had some difficulty in making anything like a 
thorough examination, and nearly got kicked in 
doing so; but was able to notice the visible mucous 
membranes slightly injected, appetite fickle, moved 
stiffly, somewhat like a colt after castration, No 
one had seen her urinate, but dunged stiff. She 
had been separated from the mare, and placed ina 
roomy box, so I ordered her bran and linseed mash, 
gruel or chillen water, sent a draught containing 
O] Lini 3x and Spts. Oth. Nit. 3i, and promised to 
see her on the following morning, but was saved the 
trouble, as the fureman found her at 5 a.m.. rolling 
about in great agony, and shortly after she died. 

On Monday morning, I made a post-mortem ex- 
amination, and on opening abdomen first noticed 
that the bowels were inflamed thronghout; the 
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colon was firmly attached to the floor of the ab- 
domen, and to an abscess just over the umbilicus, 
which on being cut into was found to contain about 
a pint of purulent matter. 


The liver was hypertrophied, easily broken up, 
and contained within its substance several small 
abscesses ; the right kidney appeared to be attached 
to all its neighbours, and on removal was found 
to consist mainly of inspissated pus, scarcely any 
of its substance remaining beyond the thickened 
capsule, the left tolerably healthy ; also the lungs, 
except that the right one was emphysematous : 
he spleen was much enlarged; and there was 
slight pericarditis. The strangest part is that the 
animal was well nourished, had no external enlarge- 
ment about umibilicus, had had no previous urachus, 
or suffered there in any way that they were aware 
of; in’ fact up to the time that I saw it they had 
no idea that it was ill—if it had not been for 
rubbing the tail, the probability is that my advice 
would not have beenasked, Worms were suspected, 
but none seen, 1 freely confess that my diagnostic 
powers were not sufficiently brilliant to detect or 
suspect so much disease during life, nor even to 
lead me to think that the case would have such a 
speedy term ination. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY, 


The first ordinary General Meeting of the above 
Society, for the presént session, was held at the 
Virst Avenue Hotel on Ist inst... Alfred Broad, 
the President of the Society, occupied the chair; and 
there were present thirty-seven Fellows, and friends, 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were 
received from a large number of gentlemen, 


. On the motion of Mr. Mulvey, seconded by Mr. 
Sheather, the Minutes of the previous mecting were 
“taken as read.” 

Mr. Fitzwilliam Wright was nominated for 
Fellowship of the Society. 

The Secretary announced that Mr, Frank 
Killings, of the University of Nebraska, had pres- 
ented two books to the Society; and was instiueted 
to thank the donor, 


The President then gave his Inaugural address, 


GextLemen,—I sincerely thank you for electin 
me to this post of honour; it is a mark of a 
favour which I greatly esteem, and it shall bode 
endeavour to devote myself to the duties of the 
office to the best of my ability. Our presidential 
chair has of late been accepted by clever and 
capable men, and our Society has gone on pros ner- 
ing’; last session was an especially successful = 

? 


both in regard to the attendance of Fellows, and the 
interest of the subjects brought before us, so that we 
have a good example to follow, and an excellent 
record to maintain. 

The Central is one of the oldest of Veterinary 
Societies and has, Iam proud to say, always held 
a forward position among its compeers. From the 
number of its meetings we may fairly consider it 
the most active of them all, and, although during 
late years, we have when arranging for the monthly 
meetings, laboured under the disadvantage of a 
tendency among our essay writers to wander to 
other Societies and to more public gatherings, 
we have still had a sufficiency of interesting 
papers to hear and discuss. Among the advantages 
claimed for our Societies, this discussion or inter- 
communication of thoughts, has always occupied 
the first place, and it is an advantage that we have 
all felt at our meetings here. Another prominent 
one is the advantage of meeting and becoming ac- 
quainted with our fellow practitioners: in this 
respect we are certainly successful, we have not so 
great an amount of conviviality as other associa- 
tions, being only annually festive, but we can 
justly pride ourselves on the hearty good feeling 
and concord which prevail amongst us. 

It will be expected that I should inaugurate my 
appearance in the Chair with a few words, and 
here lies my difficulty ; following good precedents 
I should give you some original ideas, or a compre- 
hensive review of the advance of science as applied 
to the healing art, but this necessitates a close 
study of scientific and medical literature, which 
during the past few months I confess I have not 
indulged in. Our veterinary periodicals certainly 
give great evidence of our progress, and will well 
repay attentive study; any one taking up the 
numbers for the past six months only cannot fail 
to be struck with the amount of good work con- 
tained there, either in clever essays, brilliant 
theories, or records of novel and skilful surgery, 
there is an advance in scientific thought, in amount 
of research, and in thoroughness of work. Still the 
number of contributors is not large—what is to be 
wished for is good work by a greater number. 

The few words I intend to say this evening just 
express the ideas which have occurred to me while 
thinking over the subject of hobbies, the hobbies, or 
recreative pursuits of professional men. 

The expression that a man “ rides his hobby” 
was brought into use by the ancient “ hobby horse,” 
the forerunner of the modern bicycle, but there is 
another traditionary saying of later date to the 
effect that “‘a man should have one business and one 
hobby,” it is in the sense here indicated that I nse 
the word. It may be that many of us have no hobby 
of the kind, or that others have more than one; I 
contend that the dictum I have quoted is right in 
both points, it is well for a man to have a hobby, 
and well for him that he have but one. 

Few words would be needed to prove the nseful- 
ness of ‘a scope for one’s thoughts, and a pleasing 
occupation in hours of relaxation from ordinary 
employment. It is even less necessary to enlarge 
upon the comparative disadvantage of dividing 
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attention between several accessory pursuits at one 
time if any practical result or profit is aimed at. It 
may be asked “ who looks for other advantage than 
amusement or recreation in a pursuit of this kind ?” 
This criticism I will endeavour to answer in so far 
as the querist assumes that if a hobby is to be in- 
teresting and amusing it cannot at the same time 
be scientific, and of practical utility. 

These leisure time amusements may be divided into 
two classes,—those closely connected with a man’s 
professional work, and others in arts or sciences 
very remote from it. Many a distinguished member 
of the medical profession has shone in some de- 
partment of the lighter arts; men in our own 
body have drawn reflected lustre upon the pro- 
fession by their skill in the same direction; 
other members of the profession have devoted part 
of their time to public service in their several 
towns ; and we must remember that individual dis- 
tinction in these several ways redounds indirectly 
to the advantage of the whole profession. There is 
nothing to be said against hobbies or pursuits of 
this class, and it will, by many, be thought beneficial 
to mind and body that the chosen recreation should 
be as diverse as possible from the normal study ; 
yet there is much to be said in favour of the opposite 
contention, and it is this view I wish to advocate. 

A study of some department of science closely 
allied to our work may be made a pleasure. It is 
certainly a duty to our profession, and thirdly it is 
most advantageous, in other words, it brings re- 
ward both to those who follow it, and directly and 
indirectly, profit to the profession at large; the 
advantage may even spread in a wider circle, for 
it is possible for veterinary practitioners to cluci- 
date facts which may assist both students of human 
medicine and the general public. Were it not 
that to very many such work can be pleasant, 
and a relaxation from business one could not urge 
it to active practitioners, but we well know 
there is a pleasure in the acquisition of know- 
ledge by one’s own efforts, as is the case when 
original research is undertaken. There is a pleasure 
in looking up and reading all that bears on the 
question at heart, and there is also the increased 
interest taken in one’s regular duties when, as must 
frequently happen, the matter in hand is akin to 
the subject of the practitioner’s special hobby, or 
when a better understanding of the case is arrived 
at through light thrown upon it by the study pur- 
sued in hours of leisure. We will suppose for 
instance that a man take delight in a close study 
of Bacteriology, can it be denied that great pleasure 
would be experienced by him, if by means of his 


research, a doubtful case were diagnosed, or a novel | 


fact discovered? Again we may well suppose that 
great satisfaction would follow the successful ap- 


plication, in our art, of knowledge acquired by the | 


study, for pleasure, of some department of human of essays to be read, have directly incited such 


Sirgery or pathology. We may therefore argue 
that not only does the pursuit of some special know- 


ledge prove pleasurable, but it even makes our: 


routine work lighter and more pleasant. 
I have said that study of this kind is a duty, and, 


ment of his profession, it certainly is a duty owing 
to that profession that he should, at least, at some 
portion of his career, and according to his abilities, 
make it a labour of love to elucidate some of the 
problems of pathological science. This is within 
the power of every practitioner, it is only required 
that he should recognize the duty, and set his will 
to the task. 

It will be, and has been said that professors of 
human medicine have more leisure than we have, 
at least that in their ranks are many more men 
who have abundant opportunity for research and 
experiment; this is undoubtedly true, and much 
has thereby been accomplished, but yet veterina- 
rians are not without opportunities ; what has been 
done can be done again; taking the subject of 
literature in view, has not some valuable work 
been accomplished by members of our profession, 
I need hardly particularise. We may be proud, too, 
of the fact that our own Society numbers among 
its Fellows several who have greatly distinguished 
themselves by applying their spare time to thought 
and investigation on subjects connected with our 
professional work. And work of this kind does, 
as I have said, bring its reward: it induces, first, 
self-satisfaction, and it draws the esteem and respect 
of professional brethren far and near, this may justly 
be considered worth striving for. 

It has long been a general aspiration to raise the 
veterinary more towards the level of its sister 
profession, and by no means could this object be 
attained with greater facility than by individual 
effort in the direction I have endeavoured to point 
out. We may already congratulate ourselves that 
a considerable stride has been taken over the gap 
which separated us. The difference in intellectual 
attainments between the representative practitioners 
of each body has materially lessened, and it will 
continue to lessen if the standard of education re- 
quired of intending students be efficient. According 
to the improvement in the general and scientific 
education of the recruits so will be the advancement 
of the Profession. 

Addressing Fellows of a Veterinary Medical 
Society on the subject of professional hobbies, I 
might well draw attention to the work of Mr. 
Thomas Greaves; the formation and encouragement 
of such societies was a task of pleasure which he 
pursued with energy, and with signal success. 

No member of our body so closely and widely 
identified himself with the work of forming and 
maintaining our Societies as he did, and how greatly 
the Profession has benefitted from their establish- 
ment. Very much of the interesting work done by 
members of our body has been due to the inti- 
gation of the Societies; they have formed so many 
centres throughout the country for encouraging 
scientific work and progress, and, through the need 


work. 

We may say that Societies such as this exist for 
the purpose of encouraging studies and work which 
appropriate the leisure hours of our members, or, 
as I may put it, our hobbies for the time. That the 


if it be true that a man should desire the advance- | idea formed, or results attained, may be brought here 
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and exposed to the criticism, and, it may be, to 
the admiring applause, of our fellow professionals. 

In passing, I will say that a Society such as ours 
might well take up a hobby of its own—-a subject 
such as the collective investigation of any particular 
disease, or any point bearing on the inter- 
communicability of disease between animals and 
man, 

Our Societies exist as I have said, to encourage 
practical work, and if it is the duty of, individual 
members to endeavour in their turn, to bring mat- 
ters of interest, or the result of thought, before the 
meetings, it is equally the duty of members as a 
body to assist the work of progression by regular 


attendance, by devoting attention to the subject: 


under notice, not merely on the evening of dis- 
cussion, but beforehand, and by freely stating the 
results of their experience. 


Dr. Fleming proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
road for his interesting address. This was sec- 
onded by Mr. Wragg, and carried with acclamation. 

The President replied; and the company ad- 
journed forthe Annual Dinner, which was of a most 
harmonious and successful character. 

Stoney Hon. Sec. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Discussion on Mr, Stephenson’s Paper on “ Hereditary 
Diseases” at the Meeting on Aug. 31st. 


Mr, Hf. Hunrer said that town practitioners had 
not the same opportunities of judging as country 
ones, Ile agreed with Mr, Stephenson that roaring 
and whistling were simply stages of the same 
(lisease, both bad faults and unsoundnesses. He 
did not quite agree with Mr. Stephenson in his 
remarks about splints, . In young animals they 
were troublesome, but in older ones they were not 
so important. Narrow feet were suspicious, but 
sometimes they caused no unsoundness. Odd feet 
were to be looked upon with suspicion, At present 
he was driving a mare with odd feet, and she went 
perfectly sound, 
and he would object to a sire with laminitis being 
used for stud purposes. Curby hocks are most 
a Ile thought grease somewhat here- 
ditary. 

Mr. Brypon said he had known old stallions 
develope grunting and yet remain perfectly sound 
in their wind ; he attributed it to the manner in 
which they were treated. They had to work hard 
for three months in the year, being heavily fod 
during that time, and the other nine jmonths of the 
year they were turned into a shed and sometimes 
fed on almost anything. Laminitis, in his opinion 
was not hereditary, and he instanced a stallion 
which had chronic laminitis and which had served 
to his knowledge between seven and eight hundred 
mares, and in no case was his progeny affected, 
With regard to acquired defects he said it was the 
practice in Shetland to mark the cows by cutting 
the tips of the ears off, and it was no uncommon 


Navicular disease is hereditary,. 


thing to find the progeny have the same marks. 

Mr. Macerecor said that formations may become 
hereditary, and agreed that “like begets like.” 
He put down grunting, roaring, and whistling as 
due to the same cause. Splints and side-bones 
were hereditary. Laminitis could be induced by 
careless feeding. He knew of sires having laminitis, 
but never heard of their progeny being affected. 
He did not agree with Mr. Stephenson in his re- 
marks about sandcrack, and thought this disease 
was more frequently due to accident, and partook 
more of an injury than disease. Curbs were here- 
ditary. Ifa sire had curbs he produced curby hocks, 
In his experience broken wind was not hereditary. 
He thought they should aim at unanimity on the 
subject. 

Mr. A. Hunter said Mr. Stephenson had not 
mentioned crib-biting. He was inclined to think 
that it was hereditary. 

Mr. Nisser thanked Mr, Stephenson for his paper, 
and said he agreed with almost everything he had 
said. He did not think chronic laminitis was here- 
ditary. He thought splints were peculiar to the 
horse, as they were rarely seen in cattle or donkeys. 
He mentioned two very interesting cases. One 
was a mare: all the colts she had were sound and 
could race; the fillies could not, and were of no 
use. The other was a mare that had a box foot. 
All the mares she bred had the same defect, but 
the colts were all right. He also related a case in 
which a stallion had the peculiar habit of standing 
with his hind legs crossed, and a number of his 
foals stood exactly like him. 

Mr. Pere said he could not add much to the 
discussion. With regard to whistling, he thought 
that it seldom turned into roaring. He thought an 
animal affected with laminitis might produce stock 
having a tendency to the disease. Inthe county of 
Durham they looked well to the sires, but bred from 
any sort of mare. In his opinion the mares should 
be as sound as the sires. He found that umbilical 
hernia frequently ran in families. Scrotal was not 
so common. 

Mr. A. Curvas expressed the pleasure with 
which he had listened to the paper, and agreed 
with a good part of it. He thought that grunting 
was the forerunner of roaring, and it was very 
questionable whether laminitis was hereditary. Ifa 
mare with good sound feet became affected with 
laminitis he would have no hesitation in breeding 
from her; but if the feet were not good before, he 
would not breed from her. With regard to Open 
Urachus he always found it in connection with 
scrofula. He recently had a great number of foals 
affected with this disease, and they were all got 
by one horse. He related a case of a mare which 
bred foals for three years, and all of them died 
from this disease. The mare did no work, was 
taken in to foal, shut up in a box and well fed. He 
advised the owner to simply let her get what was 
in the field. He allowed her to foal in the field, 
and she has since bred three foals, and none of them 
are affected with open urachus, 

Mr. Gorton thought that Umbilical and Scrotal 
Hernia were hereditary, and coarse-bred animals 
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were more liable to laminitis than others which 
were better bred. He instanced a brood mare 
which was a bad roarer, and all her stock were 
similarly affected. 

Mr. AwnE said he would object to brittle feet as 
the most likely to produce sandcrack. He agreed 
with Mr. Peele that more attention should be paid 
to the mares that are used for breeding purposes. 
He considered Umbilical Hernia and Grease were 
hereditary. 

Mr. Moore said he would not like to say that 
laminitis was hereditary; but agreed with Mr. A. 
Hunter that crib-biting was. 

Mr. Srerpuenson said he could not agree with 
Mr. Brydon respecting grunting. If he found a 
stallion on examination was a grunter he would 
condemn him. What Mr. Brydon had stated with 
regard to 700 mares being served by a horse affected 
with laminitis and none of their progeny having 
the disease were the facts which were wanted ; but 
what he wanted was that only perfect animals 
should be bred from. Mr. Brydon confirmed what 
he said about acquired marking. He did not agree 
with Mr. McGregor that sandcracks and broken 
wind were not hereditary. The cases that Mr. 
Nisbet had related were most interesting. He 
could not agree with Mr. Peele that whistling did 
not turn into roaring. Umbilical Hernia he had 
found to run in families. 


Adjourned discussion on Nov. 9th. 


Tue PresrtpEnt said he was glad to see present, 
gentlemen who did not belong to the Association, 
but who he understood had had much practical ex- 
perience in horse breeding, and they would be 
very glad indeed te hear their views and to have 
the results of their experience, which after all was 
of a great deal more importance than theory. 

Mr. SrerpHENson re-opened the discussion by 
reading a few letters he had received from gentle- 
men te whom he had sent the report of their last 
meeting. 

Mr. Brypon said he thought it was a good paper 
when he listened to it, and after reading it, he 
thought it was still better. He concurred with Mr. 
Stephenson in almost every particular. He thought 
Ringbones, Sidebones, Roaring, Navicular Disease, 
Spavins, Shivering, Bursal enlargement, Odd Feet, 
Greasy Legs, and Curby Hocks were strictly here- 
ditary. He did not think Cataract hereditary if 
caused by accident, but if it were developed early 
in life and without appreciable cause, he would say 
it was hereditary. As far as his experience went 
there were things they had to avoid in breeding 
that were not strictly considered unsoundness. For 
instance, if they bred from a stallion with round- 
bones which no one could call an unsoundness, it 
was almost sure to be propagated in the produce. 
The same thing applied to upright pasterns and 
peculiarity in formation, action or gait. Those 
were things perhaps which no veterinary surgeon 
would consider himself justified in rejecting a horse 
for, because they were not unsoundness, but they 
Were Just as much, if not more, to be avoided be- 
cause they were most hereditary in his experience. 


They should always endeavour to have a stallion 
as symmetrical and sure shaped as possible. He had 
known stallions own brothers, out of the same mare 
and by the same sire, that were not at all alike in 
appearance, and the best shaped horse always bred 
the best. It was very difficult to account for it, 
except that it was in the difference of shape. He 
thought if a horse developed roaring from a very 
bad case of strangles but was previously thoroughly 
sound, he would not breed roarers—at least, not 
necessarily so. He had positive experience of the 
fact. He had also known old stallions which were 
gruuters and had never noticed any grunting in the 
majority of their produce. 

Mr. E. Cuartron (a breeder) said he would go 
even further than Mr. Bryden. He was satisfied 
from the results he had had that “like begets like.” 
Cataract was a thing he had never had to do with, 
but he could not understand why it should be left 
out if spavins were hereditary. 

Mr. J. B. Lee (another breeder) said he had 
carefully read the valuable paper prepared by Mr. 
Stephenson, and, like Mr. Charlton, he concurred 
in it almost entirely. He had had some 30 years’ 
experience in breeding horses and had always 
found that if there was any peculiarity either in the 
sire or the mare, that peculiarity was almost certain 
to be developed ; if not in the first generation, at 
any rate in future generations. He would not 
say that it would follow as a matter of course and 
come out in the first produce, but it would come 
out in the second generation. He once put a valuable 
mare to a horse which was afterwards sold for a 
very large sum of money, but there was a suspicion 
about the wind of that horse. He was passed, but 
there was always a suspicion about his wind, and 
the produce was wrong in the wind. He began as 
a roarer and ended with broken wind. He had 
a case of malformation resulting from accident. 
It was a foal, a blood one, which was perfectly 
right in every way, as strong as possible. It got 
fast with its fore feet in a gate and got twisted, 
the feet got so much twisted that he did not think 
it worth while breaking the mare in, Ile put her 
to a horse and she got a foal with twisted feet. He 
sold the mare for a small figure and she turned out 
very valuable for going in a conveyance, and since 
then the purchaser had bred from her with the 
same result. He had noticed other peculiarities 
of a like nature, particularly where the horse had 
perhaps not curbs, but curby-looking hocks. If 
they put a mare to a horse—particularly in the 
blood line—with curby-looking hocks, they would 
be almost certain to get the same in the produce. 
He believed that almost every peculiarity was 
inheritable, even if ,it was the result of accident, 
it was very often transmitted to posterity, although 
not always. Before concluding, he should like 
to mention that he was the owner of a mare which 
was operated on for roaring. In that case they 
could not trace any roaring either to the dams or 
the sires, but she had a severe cold, and as the 
result of the cold she became a roarer, ‘The mare 
was operated on by Professor Smith, at Newcastle, 
but the result was not as satisfactory as he should 
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have liked. There was no doubt she made a great 
deal less noise, but he believed she was not at all 
better for working purposes. In fact on the con- 
trary, he rather thought that she laboured more 
in drawing a conveyance up a hill than she did 
before the operation; broke into a sweat on the 
least exertion although not making as much noise 
as she used to do, 

Mx. Trorrer said he had come to the meeting 
to learn all he could rather than to make any 
remarks on the paper read by Mr. Stephenson, In 
the first place, he thought that what the veterinary 
profession ought to do was this. They could 
scarcely now get unanimity in the profession as 
to whether an animal was unsound or not. That 
wanted to be settled in the first place, and then 
there would not be so much difficulty in arriving 
at the unsoundnesses .which were transmissible. 
Ie had kept stud horses a good many years and 
taken a good deal of notice as to the way they were 
bred. In regard to laminitis he did not think it 
was an hereditary disease. Ile had a horse badly 
foundered; in one season he covered 150 mares 
and out of them there were 1038 foals, and he had 
not heard of one of his foals having laminitis. Ile 
had left valuable stock. He could not think the 
disease was hereditary. He had had stallions with 
stringhalt and he had seen their stock with string- 
halt and the more fully developed it became, the 
more hereditary it was. One stallion he had, used 
to pull his hind legs too high up, and he happened 
to have a stallion by him which did the same 
thing, and the other day he saw a mare by this 
stallion and she did the same thing. Here string- 
halt undoubtedly existed in three generations. He 
hoped the veterinary profession would agree as to 
which was a sound animal and which was not, and 
then they would not be so much in the dark. 

Mr. Napier said he had not the pleasure of 
being at the last mecting to hear Mr. Stephenson’s 
paper read, but he had looked it through, and 
thought they might all congratulate Mr. Stephen- 
son upon the ability with which the paper was 
drawn out, As regarded hereditary unsoundness 
he thought there could hardly be two opinions 
about it. They all knew perfectly well that any 
defect in eyesight such as cataract, was hereditary. 
Whistling, roaring, and grunting were hereditary, 
and all those bony depositions such as side-bones, 
splints, and spavins, He thought it was a question 
which should be looked to more than it was in 
breeding animals. With regard to laminitis he 
thought that bad formation had a great deal to do 
with it, and if they saw horses with that develop- 
ment they should be perfectly justified in rejecting 
them. There could not be two opinions in regard 
to hereditary unsoundness, but the great thing was 
what Mr, Trotter had alluded to—manimity of 
Opinion as to when a horse was sound and when 
he was not, Ile maintained that in these questions 
it was only after a large amount of practical ex- 
perience that a man was able to determine as to 
the soundness or unsoundness of an animal sub- 
mitted to him, and by manipulation one man conld 
detect a thing much more quickly thin another, 


It could only be done by practice, and those were 
the men who should be appointed as examiners in 
the show ring to give a decided opinion. It should 
not be left to one individual. There ought to be 
two or more veterinary surgeons appointed to ex- 
amine and the opinion of the majority should be 
final. He thought if something was done in the 
matter, there would not be so many disputes as 
there were at present. He thought that in breeding 
animals very much depended upon the state of body 
and condition of mind during copulation, and during 
the time of pregnancy. It was very important 
that all breeding animals should be in a perfectly 
healthy state at the time of copulation and be kept 
in as free and natural a state as possible at all 
times. 

Mr. F. B. Cookson said that after what had fallen 
from Mr. Elphick and Mr, Trotter as to the difficulty 
of veterinary surgeons in being able to agree, he 
should like to make a few remarks. He had the 
privilege at Nottingham Show of sceing a great 
deal of what went on in the veterinary department, 
and he must say that as an amateur buyer of horses 
and also having frequently had the honour of being 
a judge in the show ring, he never saw gentlemen 
take more trouble and be more careful than the 
gentlemen who had the onerous duty of examining 
the horses. -He had frequently shown horses, 
and thought the least a man could do when he sub- 
mitted his horse, and there were three gentlemen— 
he did not allude to one man alone, but to three 
gentlemen—appointed to examine horses, was to 
take their verdict in a proper way. He believed 
that if they were able to follow carefully the history 
of those which were cast at Nottingham, they would 
find that many horses over which trouble occurred 
had been sold for insignificant sums by their owners, 
and he could only suppose that they were sold ata 
low price because they knew something themselves. 
There were certain horses which were passed by the 
veterinary examiners at other shows which were 
disqualified at the Royal Show at Nottingham, but 
he thought he was rightly informed that those pro- 
fessional gentlemen had instructions given to them 
as to how they were to examine the horses, and he 
held that that was wrong in all circumstances. If 
they submitted horses for examination before 
veterinary surgeons and desired them to pass their 
opinions upon them, stallions especially, they should 
give a full and particular account of their horses. 
They must not be cramped or confined by any 
opinion of the Committee of a show. ‘Their duty 
was to give full information and expression to it on 
paper to those who were responsible for the show, 
and that verdict should be acted upon by the Com- 
mittee. He thought himself that the new order 
which the Council of the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society had issued as to the veterinary examination 
of their hunters at future shows was not only wrong 
but more than wrong. He thought it was the duty 
of gentlemen in the veterinary profession to with- 
stand against that, and say when they were ex- 
amining a horse that they were willing to do so to 
the best of their abilities, but not to be guided by 
the opinion of people who were amiteirs. He felt 
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very strongly upon that point. He had gone into 
breeding and formed a small stud for half-bred 
horses. He was on the look out for a stallion and 
he was told it was sound, but the difficulty was to 
pass that horse to his satisfaction or to the satis- 
faction of a committee of the gentlemen who 
“bossed the show.” He could not help thinking 
that the easiest way for hereditary unsoundness to 
be decided upon was that unless, as some gentleman 
remarked, a certificate from a veterinary surgeon 
was produced to say that he saw that animal when 
it was suffering, the nature of the accident which 
caused the defect whatever it might be, that horse 
should be unsound as shown to them. He main- 
tained that when they judged a horse as a four year 
old, as a two year old, or a yearling, except in 
particular classes they should judge that animal as 
they saw him and not as he was going to be. 
Whether it were a weight carrier or simply a 
yearling, they should judge the animal as it stood. 
The veterinary surgeons judged the stallion as they 
saw him, unless they had the most explicit corrobora- 
tion of any testimony brought before them, that it 
was an accident that caused the unsoundness. He 
thought people would go to the show and breed 
horses and submit themselves to the order of the 
show if they had a competent tribunal to examine 
their horses. He still stuck to the point that it 
should not be one but a body of three gentlemen. 
He believed the unpleasantness which arose at 
Nottingham had been the best thing that ever 
happened for those gentleman who took an interest 
in breeding. They found they could not send un- 
sound horses to be inspected and examined by the 
veterinary profession with impunity, and therefore 
they would all take care to buy sound horses. 

Mr, Gorvon said that after the remarks they had 
heard that day it seemed to him that they must 
pretty nearly come to the conclusion which Mr. 
Stephenson had arrived at in his paper, where he 
suid they should only breed from perfect animals. 
After all the cases enumerated of acquired unsound- 
ness reproduced, he did not see what other conclusion 
they could come to. If the other things that had 
been referred to could be transmitted he did not see 
how laminitis could be kept out. 

Tus Prestpent remarked that laminitis was one 
of the most serious diseases they had to contend 
with, Reasoning and arguing on the same line as 
in other diseases, he thought laminitis ought to be 
transmitted, or at least that there would be a pre- 
disposition to disease. If a mare or a sire was 
affected with laminitis, their stock, when the exciting 
cause of hard work came upon them, would be more 
liable to the disease than in the case of animals not 
so bred. He had noticed of late years that laminitis 
had very much decreased. He did not see nearly 
the number of cases that they used to have. 

Mr. Moors said that at the last meeting he made 
’ remark that he would not like to say that laminitis 
Was hereditary. He had since been thinking the 
inatter over and he was still of the same opinion. 
Even supposing a mare or a stallion had laminitis 
he should not himself have any hesitation in breed- 
ing from such an animal. How often did they 


come across laminitis resulting from indigestion or 
from animals over-feeding themselves? He failed 
to see how, if they got a case of laminitis resulting 
from indigestion, that it rendered a mare or a sire 
useless for breeding purposes. 

Mr. Cuariron asked if Mr. Moore would follow 
out the same rule when a mare or a stallion had 
been trampled on and received injuries resulting 
ina club foot, and had produced a foal of that 
stamp ? 

Mr. Moore said they knew that acquired defects 
were sometimes transmitted, If they had a mare 
with a club foot some of her progeny would have it, 
but that would be a congenital not an hereditary 
defect. 

Mr, Sreruenson thanked the breeders for their 
attendance there that day, and for the very valuable 
information they had given. It was information 
that veterinary surgeons had few opportunities to 
obtain; and information that shed a great light 
upon the subject before them. As to young animals 
not showing the defects of their parents, they must 
remember that some diseases might lie dormant till 
or after maturity. The taint was there although 
they could not detect it, and it only wanted certain 
changes in circumstances to occur for its further de- 
velopement. It was not sound reasoning to say 
that because a one, two or three year old was free 
from the known defects of its parents, therefore 
those defects were not hereditary. Young horses 
got sold and they lost all trace of them, and when 
with maturity and work certain diseases were de- 
veloped, the connecting link was lost, The more he 
thought of this subject the more he was inclined to 
believe that every peculiarity in the animals they 
bred from-—from good, bad and_ indifferent—might 
be reproduced in the offspring and were hereditary. 

Tue Prestpent said he thought from the dis- 
cussion they had had, and the information given 
them by the breeders that day, and what passed at 
their last meeting,and what Mr, Stephenson had said, 
they might take it that the diseases enumerated in 
Mr. Stephenson’s paper were hereditary. The only 
disease that there seemed to be any dispute about 
was laminitis, and he felt very much inclined to 
agree with Mr. Charlton that if other defects were 
transmitted it was very possible that laminitis might 
be also. In the first place, in laminitis they had 
often a very material alteration in the construction 
of the feet, and that alteration he should have 
thought was very liable to be transmitted. Ilow- 
ever, experience seemed to be against them. Just 
after their last mecting a gentleman met him and 
told him a somewhat remarkable story, for the truth 
of which he vouched, A girl about thirteen or 
fourteen years old met with an accident to her eye. 
By and by she got married and her daughters when 
born had no defect in their eyes, but when they 
|came to the same age as that at which their mother 
had met with her accident, their eyes gradually 
changed and became like their mother’s. Reasoning 
on the same principle, it was very seldom they saw 
any young animals suffering from laminitis, it was 
generally seen in aged animals, and if they looked 


it itin that light they might expect that the progeny 
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would be apt to develop the disease when they 
became of the same age at which the parent was 
affected. 

Mr. Gorron proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stephenson for his paper. The subject was, ex- 
ceedingly interesting and the discussion would no 
doubt be profitable as well. He had enjoyed the 
two meetings very much, and believed he had learnt 
something from them. 

Mr. Cutvas seconded the motion. 

Tue Prestpent said he was personally under 
great obligation to Mr. Stephenson for having at 
his request bestowed so much trouble and labour on 
the preparation of the paper. 

The motion was carried with cordiality. 

Mx. Sreruenson briefly returned thanks. He 
assured them it had been quite a labour of love. 
After he promised his good friend Mr, Dudgeon 
to undertake the work, he had read up the subject, 
and the more he studied it and hunted up different 
authors, the more he had got interested. He con- 
cluded by moving a vote of thanks to the breeders 
who had come there to give them the benefit of 
their experience. Personally he had learnt a great 
deal indeed. It would be a right good job if 
veterinary surgeons and breeders could meet a good 
deal oftener, 

Mr. Expuicx seconded the motion, observing 
that if the breeders of animals could trace the an- 
cestors on both sides for generations, and would take 
notes of cases of unsoundness either hereditary or 
acquired, they would be able materially to guide 
veterinary surgeons to a proper conclusion. He 
also thought if they would avoid breeding from 
unsound animals there would be very little necessity 
for calling in veterinary surgeons, who would 
gradually disappear. 

The motion was carried and suitably ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Trotter. 

A vote of thanks to the President terminated the 
meeting. 


GOVERNMENT 
VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS, 


Iteported in Great Britain in the week ending 
November 17th 1888, 


Pleuro Pneumonia :—In the week above mentioned 
10 fresh outbreaks of this disease were reported in 
(ireat Britain, 8 of them in the Counties of Durham 
Mssex, Kent, Lancaster, Middlesex, Norfolk and 
York (W.R.) in England, and the other 2 in the 
County of Edinburgh in Scotland. 

The number of cattle affected with the disease 
was 23, of which 20 were in England and 3 in 
Scotland. Of healthy cattle in contact with the 
diseased, LO7 were slaughtered in England and 74 
in Scotland. In Ireland only 1 outbreak of this 
(lisease was reported in the North Dublin Union 


and 1 animal attacked. No healthy cattle were 
slaughtered on account of having been exposed to 
infection. 

Anthraz.—Only 2 fresh outbreaks of this disease 
were reported, 1 in Lancashire and 1 in Aberdeen- 
shire; 3 animals were attacked, 1 in each of the 
above-named counties, and 1 in Northumberland. 
There was 1 case of this disease reported during the 
week in Ireland in the Mitchelstown Union, County 
Cork. 

Swine-Fever.—This disease is still further de- 
creasing. ‘There were 71 fresh outbreaks reported 
on during the week as compared with 103 in the 
preceding week, 531 swine were attacked, 273 
were slaughtered, 217 died, 32 recovered, and 410 
diseased swine remained alive at the date of the 
return. 

In Ireland only 3 fresh outbreaks were reported 
in Kilkenny, King’s County, and Wexford, and only 
4 swine were attacked during the week. 

Glanders and Farcy.—There were 12 fresh out- 
breaks of Glanders reported: 10 in the Metropolis, 
1 in Essex, and 1 in Lincoln (Lindsey) ; 24 horses 
were attacked, 22 of which were in the Metropolis. 
There were only 2 outbreaks of Farcy reported, 
both in the Metropolis, and 12 horses attacked, all 
of which were killed. 

No cases of either Glanders or Farcy were re- 
ported in Ireland. 

Rabies.—Reports were received during the week 
of 3 cases of this disease in dogs in Essex, Middle- 
sex, and Surrey. In Ireland 1 case of this disease 
in a dog was reported in the Rathdown Union, Co. 
Dublin. 


EXTRACTS. 


BREACH OF WARRANTY 
re BULL BITCH “RUSTIC QUEEN.” 


This was an action brought at the Swindon 
County Court, 14th ult., by Mr. Walter Finch. of 
Swindon, against Dr. Benison, of Birmingham, to 
recover £50, the price paid for a bull bitch which 
died pupping about six weeks after purchase. Mr. 
F. J. Ladbury was counsel for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Stubbins appeared for the defendant. 

The following are the facts. Mr. Finch wrote 
to Dr. Benison in June, saying, that there was to 
be a show at Swindon in August, and that he was 
anxious to buy a bull bitch that would win there. 
The defendant replied to the effect that he had the 
very bitch for him, and mentioned Rustic Queen, 
and the price asked was £50 and half the puppies, 
the bitch being then in pup to Forceps. The plain- 
tiff agreed to the terms, and the bitch was sent to 
him and arrived at Swindon June 25th, 1888, Mr. 
Adey, a friend, saw the bitch the day she arrived, 
and noticed that the bitch looked unduly large 
about the vagina, and mentioned it to Mr. Finch, 
The latter did not think seriously abo :t it, as the 
bitch was supposed to have been served on the 20th 
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June. The following day a Mr. Passmore saw the 
bitch and also noticed the swelling just mentioned. 
A Mr. Waine, who kept the bitch for Mr. Finch 
until the 29th June, also noticed the swelling, but 
did not think it important, as he considered that 
she had not gone entirely off heat. 

Towards the end of July, the swelling increased 
in size, and Mr, Laurence, a local veterinary surgeon, 
was called in, and found upon examining the vagina 
that there was a large growth in the passage, ‘and 
considering the case an urgent one, he advised Mr. 
Finch to send the bitch to Mr. A. J. Sewell, which 
was done July 31. This veterinary surgeon re- 
ported that the bull bitch Rustic Queen was suffer- 
ing from cancer of the vagina, which was incurable, 
and would probably interfere considerably with 
her giving birth to her puppies. This opinion 
was formed after a careful examination of the 
passage with a speculum. Mr. Sewell’s report was 
sent to Dr. Benison, and in reply the doctor said 
that now he (Mr. Finch) had allowed her to be 
tampered with, he declined any further responsi- 
bility, and refused to make any arrangement should 
the bitch die, 

On the 7th August the bitch commenced to pup, 
but she was unable to give birth to any without 
assistance. Four puppies were removed that day 
alive, but the bitch was very weak; the following 
day four more puppies were removed, but three 
were dead, and the next day, the 9th, two more 
dead puppies were removed. The bitch was now 
in a very exhausted condition, and in spite of every 
care and assistance, died on the 12th. 

The plaintiff gave evidence to prove the above 
facts, and Mr. A. J. Sewell gave evidence to prove 
that everything possible was done to save the bitch 
and puppies, and that the puppies were fully 
developed at the time of birth, and also said that 
it was impossible for the bitch to have been served 
June 16 and 20, as stated, but about June 5. Mr. 
Sewell, in his cross-examination by Mr. Stubbins, 
said it was impossible for some of the puppies 
to have lived four or five days had they been born 
eleven days before the proper time. 

Dr. Benison was then called, and stated, and 
showed by his stud-book, that the bitch was served 
on the 16th and 20th June, and that he considered 
the puppies were born prematurely by being ex- 
amined by veterinary surgeons. In cross-examina- 
tion, the defendant admitted that in every case he 
did not note the service at the time. He also said 
that he believed that puppies born eleven days 
before time might live four or five days. Dr. 
Benison said that the bitch was quite healthy and 
sound when sold, though not guaranteed. At the 
same time he had not examined the vagina. 

Veterinary Surgeon Parker of Birmingham, also 
Veterinary Surgeons Glover and Gould, said that 
m their opinion examining the bitch when in 
whelp with a speculum might induce premature 
birth, and Mr. Parker said that he believed that a 
puppy born eleven days before time might live for 

ve days. 

_ The Judge, in his address, pointed out to the 
jury that what they had to decide was whether the 


bitch was in a diseased condition at the time she 
was sold, and, if so, they must find a verdict for 
the plaintiff. If, on the other hand, they considered 
the bitch was in a healthy condition at the time 
she was sold, then they must find for the defendant. 
The jury retired at 6, and at 6.15 they returned 
into court and found for the plaintiff, with £50 
damages, the price that was given for the bitch. 
Costs were also given.~—“ The Stock-keeper.” 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. 


There is no vice which man’s ingenuity cannot 
excuse. That animals are less sensitive to pain 


than men is a special plea for cruelty almost as ~ 


old as cruelty itself, more true possibly than most 
special pleas, plausible, but dangerous, because its 
truth or falsehood depends solely upon the question 
of degree. 

If man in a state of nature is cruel, man in a 
state of civilisation ought to be merciful. And to 
a certain extent he is. Undoubtedly he is more 
familiar than the savage with the quality of mercy, 
but the old cruel instincts are still strong within 
him. Temper is responsible for much, and ig- 
norance for more, of the utterly senseless and 
useless brutality which can be seen daily. Indeed, 
there is about the ill-treatment of domestic animals 
a cold-blooded cruelty, not to be found in our 
dealings with any other of the inferior creation. 


Sport, for instance, is in all its branches un- | 


doubtedly cruel, but it is the cruelty of excitement, 
not of deliberation.— Globe.” 


CRUELTY TO A BULLOCK. 


At Warminster Petty Sessions, on Thursday 
week, before the Marquis of Bath and four other 
Magistrates, Mr. Powning appeared for the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
to prosecute Sidney Curtis for eruelly illtreating a 
bullock, 

Four independent witnesses proved that the 
bullock fell down and broke its leg; that the 
broken part, just above the fetlock, dangled about ; 
that blood escaped from the injured part, and that 
although advised not to move the animal, it was 
driven along. 

Defendant said it was unsafe to kill the bullock 
at the station, because there was nothing but the 
rafters to fasten it to. It was only a cart shed. 
The bullock walked all right down the station road 
without any driving at all, but when it got to 
the turn it wanted to go down the Market Place, 


fin the direction from which it had come. Three 


or four men then took hold of the animal, and 
lifted the leg up while it walked along—in fact, 
it was almost carried. There was no cruelty, 
and the whole thing was over in less than an 
hour. 

Lord Bath said after all, the distance—three or 
four hundred yards—was only a short distance, 
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and the question was whether it would be cruelty 
to drive a bullock with a broken leg that far for 
the purpose of killing it. It was not necessarily an 
act of cruelty. His lordship said that if the de- 
fendant applied for an adjournment they could not 
refuse it. 

Mr. Jabez Adams, who was in court, was ap- 
pealed to for his opinion as a veterinary surgeon. 
IIe said he did not see the bullock, but he had 
heard the evidence. When the broken leg was sus- 
pended, there would be no pain caused by the animal 
walking on three legs, but there would be if the 
broken leg touched the ground 

Lord Bath: Would it be cruelty to drive the 
animal on three legs ? 

Mr, Adams: I think not. 

Mr. Powning: I am told that blood was running 
from the broken leg. Would that not be evidence 
of pain. 

Mr. Adams: No. 

Lord Bath: If the defendant applies for an ad- 
journment so as to call witnesses and get a lawyer 
to defend him, we would not refuse it. Mind I 
don’t ask him to apply. 

Mr. Powning: I do not wish to anticipate what 
is in the minds of the Bench, but rather than there 
should be a dismissal, I would apply for an ad- 
journment, 

Lord Bath: No, no. 
apply. 

‘Capt. said he remembered seeing a horse 
which had broken its leg just above the fetlock. 
It was walked some distance on three legs, and 
allowed to rest now and then, and whenever it 
stopped it ate the grass at its feet, but it would 
not have done that if it had been in pain, 

Lord Bath: That is it. Is it cruclty to drive a 
bullock on three legs ? 

— Bath asked Mr, Adams to repeat his evidence 
on oath, 

tr, Adams, sworn,-deposed that when a broken 
leg remained suspended there would be little pain. 
Jn fact it would be almost nil. 

Lord Bath: You believe an animal can be driven 
a distance of three or four hundred yards on three 
legs without any act of cruelty ? 

Mr, Adams: Ido, I base my conviction partly 
on my own ‘feclings when I broke my leg. If the 
leg touched the ground, there would be pain, but 
not when it was suspended. 

Cross-examined: I did not see this animal, I 
have heard the evidence, and heard the witnesses 
say it was an act of cruelty to drive it out of 
the shed. Their judgment is not correct. They 
know nothing about it.  (Laughter.). I mean 
physiologically, I have heard Mr, Trollope say 
thit a number of men lifted up the hind quarters, 
and that woulda be a very proper thing to do. 

Mr, Powning: Would the animal be in pain if 
the broken leg touched the ground ? 

Mr, Adams: If the animal walked on that leg it 
would be in pain. 

Lord Bath, in giving the decision of the Bench, 
said there might have been an error of judgment on 
the part of the defendant, but they did not think it | 


It is for the defendant to 


was a case of cruelty, and certainly not of gross 
cruelty. The case would be dismissed. 


COW SWALLOWS WIRE. 
Action ror NEGLIGENCE. 


At the Harlestown County Court, on Monday, Nov. 
13 before Sir Francis Roxburgh, Q.C., Judge.—Mr. 
Mayes, farmer, Pulham St. Mary, sued Messrs. 
Knights and Stacey, ironmongers, Harleston, for 
£20 17s. for injuries to a cow belonging to plaintiff, 
resulting from the negligence of the defendants’ 
servants.—Sir Kenneth Kemp appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. Chittock for the defendants. 

Sir Kryneru Kemp, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiff, Mr. Mayes, was a farmer at Pulham St. 
Mary, and lent a field in his occupation, in which 
stock was fed, to the Pulham Cricket Club, The 
centre of the field was reserved for the pitch, and 
early in the season, Mr. Cleaver, a member of the 
Cricket Club Committee, obtained Mr. Mayes’ 
permission to fence it in. Mr, Cleaver then went 
to Messrs. Knights and Stacey, the defendants, who 
were ironmongers in Harleston, and purchased of 
them 300 yards of wire rope to fence in the pitch. 
This was subsequently put up by defendants’ men 
under their direction, and they cut the wire the 
required length in the field where the grass was 
then at its full height, and negligently left a good 
many ends and bits of wire lying about. After the 
operation was completed the plaintiff's cows were 
turned out to feed in the meadow, and sbortly after 
one of them was taken ill, and Mr. Buckingham, a 
veterinary surgeon, was called in, He advised she 
should be killed. This was done on the dth July, 
and on a post-mortem examination being made, a 
piece of the wire, about three inches long, was 
found sticking in the cow’s diaphragm. 

Mr. Mayes, the plaintiff, was then called. The 
value of the cow, he said, was £23, and the ve- 
terinary surgeon’s bill £1 17s. He sold the carcase 
of the cow to Mr. Beer, butcher, of Harleston, for 
£4, and deducting this, left £20 17s., the amount of 
the claim.—Cross-examined by Mr. Chittock, he 
said the cow was first attended by a veterinary surgeon 
on the 6th June, and was killed on the 5th July. 
On the 29th June he purchased from Mr. Cleaver 
a portion of wire that was not used, and stored it 
in a shed which the cows would have to pass when 
they went to the horse-pond.—William Wilfrid 
Cleaver, son of the rector of Pulham, and vice- 
captain of the Pulham Cricket Club, also gave 
evidence, stating the defendants were paid for 
putting the wire up. After the cow died he went 
to the meadow, and a search in the grass produced 
several fragments of wire, some of them of very 
considerable length.—His Honour (comparing the 
fragments found in the meadow with the bit taken 
from the body of the cow): It is exactly the same 
wire.—Ilerbert Buckingham, veterinary surgeon, 
Harleston, stated that on {the 5th July he made 4 
post-mortem examination of the cow, which had 
been attended by his father, and found a pieze of 
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wire had penetrated through the stomach and 
diaphragm, causing a large abscess to form, which 
would ultimately have caused her death. 

Mr. Currrock, for the defence, contended there 
was no evidence whatever of the negligence of the 
defendants’ servants in fixing the rope, in fact no 
evidence at all that they cut the rope in the 
meadow.—His Honour: There is evidence that the 
wire was brought to the meadow, and that these 
pieces were picked up where your men had been 
working.—Mr, Chittock, continuing, urged there 
was no proof that the illness of the cow originally 
arose from swallowing the wire. The wire rope 
was a steam plough rope, and was liable to have 
pieces broken off, and it was quite feasible that 
when the portion of the rope not used to wire in 
the pitch was taken away by the cricket club 
authorities, pieces might have fallen off into the 
meadow. At the conclusion of a lengthy address 
Mr. Chittock called 

William Knights, one of the defendants, who 
proved selling the rope, and Joseph Bug, who was sent 
to fix it. He cut the wire into the required lengths 
with a hammer and chisel, and carefully collected 
_ the pieces of wire in a box.—His Honour: When 
you cut the rope didn’t the strands all separate ?-— 
The witness, after some shuffling, admitted they did, 
but in cross-examination by Sir Kenneth Kemp, 
urged that some of the pieces of wire produced did 
not come from the rope because some were smaller 
than the other.—His Honour pointed out that the 
strands of wire in the sample of the rope produced 
were not all of the same thickness.—'The witness 
ultimately admitted that the piece found in the 
cow’s stomach came from the rope.—George Sillett, 
the man who was assisting him, was éalled, and 
said they caught all the pieces of wire they were 
able-—His Honour: What became of those you 
were not able to catch ?—Witness: I don’t know. 
We picked up all we could see.— William Mullingar, 
a labourer, stated he was employed by Mr. W. 
Cleaver to take the unused portion of the rope off 
the meadow, and dragged it out to roll it up before 
removing. —Cross-examined: he said he took the 
rope nowhere near the posts where the pieces pro- 
duced in Court were found by Mr. Cleaver.— 


Several other witnesses were called for the defence,. 


including Wm. Bear, butcher, who said he did not 
consider the cow at its best was worth the full 
amount claimed for it by the plaintiff. 

His Hononr, in giving judgment, said he found 
on the facts that there had been carelessness and 
negligence on the part of the defendants’ servants, 
and he should find for the plaintiff with £19 17s. 
damages, with costs on the higher scale, 


DEATH OF Mr. LEONARD POTTS, V.S., Wigton. 


We regret to announce the somewhat sudden and 
mnexpected death of Mr. Leonard Potts, V.S., of 
Wigton, which occurred at his residence, Market 
Place, about nine o’clock on Friday morning, (Nov. 
23). It will be remembered by our readers that 
deceased sustained a compound fracture of the right 


ankle bones three weeks ago, when the leg was ain- 
putated below the knee. Since that time deceased 
has never been beyond the line of danger, and Dr, 
White has been in regular attendance; but there 
was a marked improvement generally for two or three 
days before his death. He was quite cheerful yester- 
day morning; but whilst conversing with the nurse 
he suddenly became seriously ill, and died in about 
an hour from pulmonary thrombasis—the blocking 
up of one of the large blood vessels near the heart. 
Deceased, who was in his fifty-seventh year, has 
carried on a most successful business for twenty- 
eight years, and, by his cheerful and unassuming 
manner, as well as his professional qualifications, 
he has made a host of friends in every district for 
miles around. In his profession he was skilful and 
painstaking, and his Honour Judge Ingham always 
appeared to pay great attention to his opinion in 
giving evidence in cases where he was called as a 
witness. He was for some years a member of the 
Wigton Local Board, and took an active part in 
matters which came under discussion. Deveased 
leaves an only daughter, who is married. Mr. Potts 
obtained the Highland and Agricultural Society's 
Certificate in 1859, and the Diploma of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in 1879. At the 
funeral, which took place on Monday last, an ex- 
traordinary number of persons of all ranks followed 
the remains to the Cemetery, many having journeyed 
a long distance to pay their last tribute to the 
deceased, and to bear testimony to the estimation 
in which he was held.—* Cumberland Times.” 


REVIEWS. 
ROARING IN HORSES. 
By Epwarp Correre.t, M.R.C.S., Eng., ete. 


Our idea of a book notice in these columns is 
that it should afford our readers some data upon 
which to form an opinion as to the value of the 
production—that, in fact, we should assist them in 
arriving at a conclusion as to whether or no it is 
worth buying and reading. In this case we say, 
without hesitation, that is of no value whatever. 
The evidence upon which we base this vérdict will 
be best presented in the form of extracts from the 
work—very few comments will be necessary but, 
for non-professional readers, we shall, here and 
there add a remark or two. 

In the preface we read : “ Having made ‘ Roaring’ 
a study for some time, and having devised an opera- 
tion for the eure of the disease, which is very 
successful in its results, must be my excuse for 
launching this unpretentious work, trusting that 
the public when they have read the book, may un- 
derstand what ‘ roaring’ really consists in, and how 
very easily it may be cured.” The objections we 
take to this paragraph are, that the operation is not 
new but merely a plagiarism upon Dr. Fleming ; 
that it is not a cure; and that no one, guided by 
this book, can possibly know what roaring is. 

The book is divided into chapters, each of which 
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is so curt that it is only by the use of large type 
and “leading” that they can be extended over a 
couple of pages. We may just notice them seriatim. 

Definition.—* A noise in galloping.” “first ‘in- 
dicated in inspiration.” “later on he may roar 
with expiration.” 

Causes.—* Paralysis and subsequent atrophy of 
the intra-laryngeal muscles on the left side.” Which 
of the affected muscles are within the larynx ? 

Description of Larynz.—Vhis is probably the 
longest chapter in the book, and shows that the 

author knows very little of the structure in the 
horse. The description is fairly applicable to the 
human larynx but its absurdity will be seen when 
we quote: “the sides and front of the larynx are 
formed by a cartilage called the thyroid.” 

IIow the noise is produced.-—Even the excuse that 
the book is popularly written cannot excuse such an 
explanation as this: “The left vocal cord and left 

‘vocal process refusing to be drawn to the side of 
the larynx, owing to paralysis of the abductor 
muscles and thus forming an obstruction to the 
horses breathing freely.” How does Mr. Cotterell 
account for the fact that when the vocal cord is 
ligatured tightly to the thyroid, the “ noise” still 
exists? Ile gives absolutely no reason for his 
belief that the vocal cord has anything to do with 
the roaring. 

The Nerve supply of the Larynz.—This ought to 
to be an important chapter, for upon its correctness 
depend all explanations of the origin and cause of 
the disease. Mr, Cotterell is a surgeon, and we 
might naturally expect him to be an anatomist. 
[ven if he made no claim to sacha title, one might 
expect him to have taken the trouble to master the 
one subject about which he assumes the position 
of a specialist. Ie does not even know the position 
and distribution of the nerve implicated in roaring. 
Ile says: “It is called the recurrent because when 
it first comes off as a branch from the vagus nerve 
it passes downwards towards the chest but soon 
afterwards it turns upwards, &c.” He apparently 
fancies the recurrent is given off somewhere in the 
middle of the neck, and goes on to say, “There is, 
however, a certain difference in the two nerves, 
for whereas the right nerve passes down and hooks 
round the large artery of the shoulder, the left one 
passes deeply down into the chest, hooks round the 
arch of the aorta and then passes up into the 
larynx.” This passing down of the nerves into the 
chest implies that they are given off in the neck, 
and is only equalled in ignorance by the descrip- 
tion of their * hooking ” round the arteries, 

Why the left nerve becomes paralysed.—Vhis chap- 
ter adopts the old theory about the aorta becoming 
enlarged and dilated, but overlooks the fact that 
no such condition has yet been demonstrated by 
post-mortem examination, It is a theory based 
solely upon a condition found in the human subject 
and supported by no facts which warrant its Leing 
accepted as a true analogy to the disease in the 
horse. 

Why Roaring is a progressive disease.—This chap- 
ter occupies two pages and does not answer the 
question, We gather, however, that our author has 


learnt that the abductor muscles are first affected, 
but that the adductors soon become similarly 
diseased, when the unfortunate animal roars during 
both expiration and inspiration. He tells us that 
in such a state “the vocal cord and process flap 
about.” This is really funny, but the joke is quite 
involuntary. 

What has been done for the cure of Roaring.— 
Blistering, firing, and electricity are referred to, 
but no notice is taken of the operations performed 
by many men here and abroad—a little omission 
not traceable to ignorance we fancy. 

On the use of Tracheotomy Tubes.—This chapter 
consists of one page. It refers to Mr. Jones, of Leices- 
ter, as having devised a very ingenious tracheotomy 
tube and then endeavours to “crab” the instrument 
by an erroneous piece of theory and an untrue 
statement. With a tracheotomy tube, he says: 
“There can be no provisions for the regulation of 
the expulsion of air, and a horse with a tracheotomy 
tube, inserted soon becomes pumped and breathless.” 
Now we all know dozens of horses working with 
tubes in their tracheas which are neither “ pumped 
nor breathless,” and which give no indication of 
any difficulty with the “expulsion of air.” 

Operation for the radical cure of Roaring.—This 
is the important chapter in which we discover what 
the operation is. It is neither new nor original. 
It is simply the discarded operation which Dr. 
Fleming too hastily recommended in July last. Our 
author describes it as “ excising the left vocal cord 
together with the vocal process of the left arytenoid 
cartilage.” (The dipthong is not ours.) His descrip- 
tion certainly goes a little furtaer, but either our 
anatomical knowledge is at fault or he deliberately 
assumes a little mystification. He says, “I then 
shorten up what remains of the muscles attached to 
the arytenoid cartilage, in order to make it heal up 
in the position the cartilage noimally acquires during 
a full inspiration.” What these muscles are, how 
he shortens them up, and what earthly effect they 
can have upon the normal position of the arytenoid 
during inspiration we fail to see, and he fails to 
explain. 

The last chapter is “On throwing horses,” but 
his method does not include hobbles, it is derived 
from some one else, and “I am not at liberty to 
publish it.” If it is anything like his operation 
we shall experience no Joss. 

In chapter XI. he claims for the operation :— 

1.—It is easily performed. 

2.—It is a radical cure. . 

3.—It is perfectly painless. 

4.—It relieves the horse of a very distressing 
symptom. 

5.—It prevents hypertrophy of the heart which 
all old and confirmed roarers must suffer from. 

6.—It makes an otherwise sound horse sound 
again. 

A somewhat extensive experience of the opera- 
tion in the hands of different people warrants Us 
in saying that not one of these claims can be sub- 
stantiated, that the operation is an impudent pla- 
giarism, and the book a burlesque on scientific 
surgery. 
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